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informed, that alone prevented the total de- 
struction of the Prussian army at. Ligny. 
At the moment a decisive attack was about 
to ‘be made, a force was recognized. moving 
apparently in the direction of Fleurus. 
“The Emperor halted his guard, and order- 
ed different dispositions to receive this co- 
Tawny This movement, appeared ipexplica- 
ble.” It was not tit halt-past six, that it 





| wis ascertained to be the first corps, com-) 


manded by General Erlong, (part of Ney’s! 


and arriving at the entrance of the forest, 
to cut off the retreat of the right and left of 
the line. The comple? success of this at- 
tack must have rendered all retreat impossi- 
ble, bring along with it the destruction of the 
English army, ahd at all events separate it 





his corps of cutrassiers from Charleroi to 


The English army had just received or- 
ders to assemble, During the whole of the 
inovements of the 15th, the Duke of Wel- 
jington had remained tranquil at Brussels. 
About seven ‘of eight o’clack in the evening, 
heliad received a courier from Blucher, who 
anfounced to-him that hestilities were com- 
menced; that a ‘strong French recognizance 
had ‘sabred several of his advanced posts ; 
but the English general, waiting till the 
movement was more pronounced, had given 
no order of march, It was not, till midnight 
that a second courier from Blucher commu- 
nicated to him at the ball the news of the; 
French having taken Charleroi, that the; 
Duke ordered the Generale to be beat, and 
tlespatched to the cantonments orders for the 
instant assemblage of the troops. The corps 
of the Duke of Brunswick and the diyision 
of General Picton, which were at Brussels, 
were first ready, and-at break of day’ they 
‘began their march to Charleroi.” 

Marshal Ney, with 46,780 men, and 116 
guns, on the ‘15th was ordered to drive every 
thing before him on the road from Gosselies 
to Brussels, and to take possession at Quatre 
Bras. This most important operation was 
not executed in time by Ney. In a note we 
are informed, that ‘the recollection of his 

conduct in 1814, “and latterly, in March 
1815, affected his mind to such a degree as 
to be perceptible in all his actions.”? On 
the morning of the I6th, Napoleen gave 
orders to General Kellerman to advance with 








Quatre Bras, to reinforce the left under 
Ney. He sent orders to the latter to move 
forward with the whole of his left so reim- 
forced, and.to take a good position beyond 


8000 men, and that of the Prussians at 
25,000. 


Quatre Bras on the evening of the 15th, or 
at least hy break of day on the 16th, had 
made no movement at two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of the 16th. 
what fatality he did not advance with all the 
troops under his orders, and left behind 
the whole of the light cavalry of the guard, 
and the whole of the first corps (d'Erlong.) 
The important position of Quatre Bras was 
occupie 
9000 men.. 
sions of the corps of Reille, leaving behind, 
him 2000 picked cavalry and 18,000 infan- 
try. The Digailleurs of the Prince of Orange 
were obliged to fall back, and the whole 
division was threatened with total ruin, if 


army.) 
‘When the error was discovered, it re-|] 
quired balf an hour.-to recal the reserves, 
and tll seven o'clock, Napoleon ceuld not 
march on Ligny. The attack took place as 
projected, but this unfortunate mistake had 
retarded it two hours 
the enemy were beat, having his centre dri- 
ven in, and his right turned beyond St. A- 
mand by the division of Girard, precipitately 
abandoned the field of battle, and retreated 
in several directions. 
night did not permit us to obtain all the re- 
sults which might have been hoped for from 
this victory * * 
Prussian army of 90,000 men (Bulow had 
not joined it) was beat’ in four hours by 
60,000 French.” 


Liguy was carried, 


The darkness of the 


-= * * * Thus the 


The French loss is‘stated at between 7 and 


Marshal Ney, who onght to have occupied 


It is not known by 


a great part of the 16th, by only 
He advanced with three divi- 














from the Prassian. . 

We regret our limits will not allow us to 
follow General Gourgaud through his descrip- 
tion of this battle. The following is his 
account of the state of things on the arrival 
of the Prussians :— 

“The held of battle was covered with the 
English Guards,. the tlower’ of the enemy's 
army. It was half-past four o'clock : the 
most terrible fire raged on all sides, At 
that instant.General Domont sent to’ inform 
his Majesty, that the corps of Bulow, which 
he observed, was putting itself in movement, 
and that a division of from 8 to 10,000) 
Prussians were debouching from the woods 
of Frichenois; that they had no news of 
Marshal Gronch#; that the reconnoissances 
which he had sent in the directions by which 
he was to come, had net met ove of his 
couriers. The corps of Count Lobau* 
moved in three columns, on’ the . positions, 
which he had ‘recognized.’ By this moyes 
ment, this corps had its front changed, and’ 
was placed en potence on the extremity of 
our right. The Prussian brigade, warmly 
received, was immediately put to the route ; 
it was immediately supported by the second 
brigade, and half an hour after, the whole 
of the rest of the corps of Bulow arrived, 
and formed, debording always the right of 
the Count de Lobau: so that Bulow, though 
he did not gain ground on the latter, still 
prolonged his fire on our rear. The sixth 
corps. was. ranged in battle parallel to. the 
causeway, at the distance of a musket shot 
from Belle Alliance. The Prussian balls 
reached that causeway, which served for all 
the movements of the army, and even be- 
yond into the group of the Emperor.” 

We must conclude our account ef this 
work abruptly for the present. 








* At half-past four the corps of Lobau, 7000 
stroug, advanced against the Prussians, which re- 
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back with the account that they had disco- 
vered a country far to the westward, and 
that they set sail again with a fresh rein- 
forcement, and never returned any more. 
The country which these adventurers dis- 
covered, it has been supposed, was the 
continent of North America, and it has been 
conjectured, that they had landed on this 
continent: somewhere in the Gulph of Mex- 
ico, and from thence proceeded northward, 
till they got out of the reach of the hostile 
natives, and seated themselves in the upper 
country of the Missouri. Many accounts 
accordingly have been published within the 
last 30 years, of persons, who, in conse- 
quence, either by accident or the ardour of 
curiosity, have made themselves acquainted 
with a nation of men on the Missouri, pos- 
sessing the complexion of Europeans, and 
the language of Welshmen. Could the 
fact be well established, it would afford, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory solution of the 
ditliculty occasioned by a view of the various 
ancient fortifications with which the Ohio 
country abounds, of any that has hitherto 
been offered. These fortifications were 
evidently never made by the Indians. The 
Indian art of war presents nothing of the 
kind. The probability too is, that the per- 
sons who constructed them were, at that 
time, acquainted with the use of iron; the 
situation of those fortifications, which are 
uniformly in the most fertile land of the 
country, indicates that those who made 
them were an agricultural people, and the 
remarkable care and skill with which they 
were executed, affords traits of genius of a 
people, who relied more on their militar 
skill than on their numbers. ‘The growth 
of the trecs upon them is very compatible 
with the idea, that it is no more than 300 
years since they were abandoned. 

These hints, however, av thrown out 
rather to excite inquiry, than way of 
advancing any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject. Having never met with any persons 
who had seen these white Americans, nor 
even received their testimony near the 
source, I have always entertained consider- 
able doubts about the fact. Last evening, 





duces to 60,000 men the troops opposed tu the 


however, Mr. John Childes, of Jessamine 









the corps of Brunswick and the English di- 


that of Quatre Bras, as he had not taken it 
the night agfore, and in case the Prussian 
army, as was supposed, should receive bat- 


vision of General Picton had not arrived. 
“‘The enemy was then more than 30,000, || * 


English. , 





tle near Flenras or Gembloux, to make a de- 
tachment by the road fron; Quatre Bras to 
Namur, on the right flank of the Prussians. 
—The aid-de-camp, Fleurus, was despatch- 
ed to the Marshal to urge and follow this 
Napoleon marched on 


whole -movement. 


but he had very few cavalry and artillery, 
the latter being unable to follow tie rapid 
movement of the infantry, which, coming 
from Brussels, had marched nine leagues, 
However, Marshal Ney, by bis intrepidity, 
and by the ardour of the Freuch troops, 
gained always ground, and repulsed an ene- 


ae a el 
COLONY OF WELSH INDIANS. 


pages 49, 54, 61.) 


We are obliged to a STRANGER for the loan of a/ writing. 


Fleurus with the whole centre, with the ex- 
ception of the-Gth corps left at Charleroi, 

General Gawrgaud calculates the Prussian 
force at Ligny: at 90,000, and the French at 
58,250. The position of the Prussians, 
though strong. in itself, was inexplicable, as 
aforce from Quatre Bras could easily move 
on its rear, 

“Napoleon, says General Gourgaud, had 
sent orders after orders to Marshal Ney, to 
attack with the greatest impetuosity every 
thing before him, At mid-day he testified 
to him his displeasure at his not having yet j 


taken arms, and being in his bivouacs: he||iss 
and 250 guns. 
only from 67 to 68,000 men, was much in- 
ferior, but it was superior in the nature of 
the troops. 
diers were not equal to the French soldiers, 
amongst whom were the Imperial guards, 
and the four divisions of cuirassiers, The 
French artillery, on account of the reserve 
batteries of the guard, was as numerous as 
the enemy’s_ artillery. 
appear doubtful, and with this victory, we 
might hope for the destruction of thé Eng- 
lish army, from the position which it bad 
taken, 
when breakfasting, said, ‘*Out of a hun- 
dred chances we have eighty for us.”’ 


reiterated the order to attack furiously the 
position of Quatre Bras, where, according 
to the aceounts hé had received from Brus- 
sels, he would only find some Belgic forces, 
the English army not being assembled, and 

ing still euintorased at eleven o'clock ob 
the evening of the 15th, of all that passed. 
His Majesty. prescribed to him again, that as 
S000 as he have taken position before 
Quatre. “should follow the orders Jhe 
had already received, of despatching a de- 
tachmege by: the road of Nemur, to fall on 
the rear of ihe Prussian army, of which he 
Was madé. acquainted with the position, 

his movement must have caused the total 
ruin of the army of the enemy. The Em- 





Peror was so persuaded of. this, that he con- 
Cluded his instructions to Col. Forbin Janson, 
Whom he set to Ney, with these words.— 
“Tell him that the fate of Frauce is in his 
hands.” . i 








my superior in force. 
wick had heen. killed ; charges of cuirassiers 
had broken the square of the 42d regiment, 
(Scotch) seized its colours, killed its colonel ; 
victory was about to declare for the French, 
when the divisions of Cook and Alten re- 
|| established the affairs of the enemy.” 


tle of Waterloo. 


stated at 66,000 men, and 240 guns. 


The Duke of Bruns- 


We come now to the ever-memorable bat- 
The force of the French on that day is 
‘*Phe force of the Anglo-Dutch army, it 


» was from 85 to 90,000 fighting men, 
The French army having 





The. Belgian’ and German sol- 


The victory did not 


At break of day, the Emperor, 


General Gourgaul, after describing the 


positions of the two armies on the morning 
of the 18th, informs us that the project of 
the Emperor was to pierce the centre of the 


copy of the Sporting Magazine for 1805, from 
page 141 of which we transcribe the following || 
interesting narrative, connected with a subject | 
which now engages the public attention iu an 


unusual degree, 
1} 
| 





WELSH SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA. 
The following letter is copied from the Pal-| 

ladium, a newspaper printed at Kentucky, | 
in America, to the editor of which it was} 
addressed. The writer is a gentleman of| 
respectability, and fills a high office. 

Frankfort, Dec. 12, 1804. 

Sir,—No circumstance relating to the 
history of the western country, probably 
has excited, at different times, more general 
attention and anxious curiosity, than the 
opinion that a nation of white men, speak 
ing the Welch language, reside high up on 
the Missouri. By some the idea is treated 
as nothing but the suggestion of bold impos- 
ture and credulity ; whilst others regard it 
as a fact fully authenticated by Indian tes- 
timony, and the report of various travellers 
worthy of credit. The fact is accounted 
for they say, by recurring to a passage in 
the History of Great Britain, which relates 
that several years before the discovery of | 
America by Christopher Columbus, a eer. 
tain Welsh prince embarked from bis native: 
country, with a large party of emigrants ;| 











English army, to drive it along the road, 





that after some time a vessel or two eainch 


|.county, a gentleman with whom I have 
ibeen long acquainted, and who is well 
known to be a man of veracity, communi- 
cated a relation to me, which, at all events, 


(Being @ continuation from our former Numbers,|| appears to merit serious attention. After 


| he had related it in conversation, I request- 
/ed him té repeat it ead commit it to 
1 It has certainly some internal 
| marks of authenticity. e country whieh 
‘is described was altogether unknown in 
Virginia, when the relation was given, and 


| 


| was probably very little known to the Shaw- 
|| nese Indians. 


Yet the account of it agrees 
very remarkably with the latter discoveries. 
On the other hand, the story of the large 


| animal, though by no means incredible, has 


something of the air of fable ; and it does 
not satisfactorily appear how the long period 
which the party were absent was spent, 
though Indians age, however, so mud ace 
customed to loiter away their time, that 
many weeks, and even months, may proba- 
uly have been spent in indolent repose. 
Without detaining you any more with 
preliminary remarks, i will proceed to the 
narration, as I received it from Mr. Childes. 
Maurice Griffith, a native of Wales, 
which country he left when about sixteen 
years of age, was taken prisoner by a party 
of Shawnese Indians, about forty years 
ago, near Vosses’ Fort, on the head of 
Roanoke river, in Virginia, and carried 
into the Shawnese nation.” Having staid 
there about two years and a half, he found 
that five young iacn of the tribe had a de. 
site of attempting to explore the sources 
of the Missouri. He prevailed upon them 
to admit him one of the party. They sez 
out with six good rifles, and six pounds ‘of 
powder a-picee, of which they were of 
course wiry careful. On reaching the 
mouth of the Missouri, they were sfrack 
with the extraordinary ‘dppearance of the 
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« But a bold Peasantry, their country’s pride, 
2 When once destroy'd, can never be supply’d. 
Spalding was then sworn: he was a laboure: 
to fel A with Mr. Barthropp, from March tii} 
harvest: his wages were 1s. per day, and made 15+ 
6d. in all: he received this from Mr. Barthropp ; un- 
derstood Is. per day was from his own pocket, and 
the rest from the parish ; he received those wages from 
‘June, when his girl went to service: he 
then received 13s. 6d. Mr. Barthropp employed 22 
men: does not know how many acres Mr. B. occu- 
nies; there was no want of work at Hoilesley at the 
time when he received 15s. 6d. or 13s. 6d. 
Some items were then read from the parish book, to 
e that Mr. Barthropp had entered £11. 7s. 94d. 
gsrelicf paidtothis man. A, i 
W. Richardson was then sworn. His evidence was 
very similar to that of J. Spalding ; but besides what 
be proved respecting himself, he proved that about 27 
rsons, giving their names, were similarly employed 
y Mr. Barthropp. Eight other persons gave similar 
evidence of working for one or other of the parish 


officers. 
B. 
Mr. Lloyd : stayed till April ; was employed in fencing 
and ig; received 13s. a week ; does not say how 
those wages were paid; had no idea he had any parish 
relief; has two children : has a. house of his. own, and 
twoacres of land; did not know he wasa pauper. 
_Mr,d, Woodnough sworn. -Is a parishioner of Hol- 
lesley; occupies about one hundred and fifty acres in 
that parish: fs acquainted with the other occupiers ; 
there are about three thousand acres in the parish. 
Mr, Barthropp tas 11 or 1200 acres, cannot say how 
much arable ; about 3-4ths atable’s about four labour- 
qs are required ‘for 100 acres of arable land; large 
ceupations tu fewer; about 1 in 8 less. -Mr 
hropp employs 28 or 50; Mr. Lloyd has 150 or 
160 acres; bas the same proportion of arable: employs 
sor6men. Mr. Waller has 550 acres; about the 
on of arable as Mr. Barthropp and Mr. 
employs about 16 men: the fair wages of a 
urer are about 2s. Gd. a day; a labourer can main- 
| himself, “a wife, and 3 or 4 children, the wife 
py something; he is a director of the poor in the 
eds of Loes and Wilford; when the wages are 
gs, a’day, the labourers are allowed from the work- 
house 1s, 6d. for each child more than three; he em- 
rae labourers : pays each 2s. 6d. a day: some work 


sworn. In January, 1811, worked with 


3 when: they work by the day he pays 
1s. 9d.; all have allowance; when labourers re- 
ceive allowance, they have no more wages. In Hel- 
Jeley parish, in the common course of husbandry, 80 
labourers are requisite ; there are not 80 labourers in 
the parish belonging to it; last year all labourers were 
sent to their own parishes to be employed; some of 
his men were on the parish about six weeks, because 
the labourers working for other farniers received 
ja da’ es and the rest from the parish; 
d fo bad effects of this, having to 
labourers as well as his own; 
yes § poor Tates amounted to £29, the | 
og year to. 79, and then in half a year to £60. 
April he paid his men their Full wages 
fin. Broom was Mr. Bolton’s tythe collector; he. 
nowé Det on what terms. wes gues of the work done, 
be t00k imiore of Mr. Bolton he himself paid.— 
Proexamined: He was at a parish meeting; 
|Weré distributed ; he took none: he produced at 
iheeting a scale of relief- fixed by the magistrates 
; some were to have more 


» when b ehey had large fa- 
the Act of Parliament; that 
3 most of the officers were inform- 

said they should have 12s. a 
to their family : about ¢ men 
acres.of arable land: wages ought 
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spectable tenaucof this farm tells me, that he remem- 
ners the place for the last twetity-tive years, and that, 
juring that period, the sand-hills, to the height of per- 
\aps twenty feet, or thereby, have been dispersed. ‘The 
‘pace thys uncovered extends probably to about a square 
ale, at.the most northerly part of this point, and ex- 
\ibits evident. marks of having been the scene of hu- 
nan operations, at a period anterior to its being covered 
vith sand. ‘Nearly in aline with the sea-beach, as it 
sweeps round the head of ‘Toftsness, and about fifteen 
or twenty feet above the high-watersmark, there is a 
ridge of loose large flag stones, tossed together in irre- 
gular masses,and spread out to such a width, and having 
such an appearance as a row of cottages in ruin might 
be supposed to exhibit. Besides this range, there are 
several others running off at right angles, and in va- 
rious directions, some of them perhaps the remains of 
dwellings, or walls for defence, and others of them no- 
thing more than old dikes, such as are common in this 
country. ‘There are still to be seen, along the whole 
line of what may be supposed either fallen habitations, 
or fallen walls, the forms of round towers, crumbled 
down, some of them considerably more elevated than 
the adjacent ground, and one large meunt, or tumulus, 
evidently artificial, within the range of the enclosure, 
points it out as a post of some importance in its day. 
Phere are various tumuli, or barrows, disposed on the 


outside of the rows of stones, which. may have been 


outworks of defence. Some of them are evidently of 
this description, while others are only places of sepul- 
ture, The latter fact I ascertained, by getting all the 
earth and sand taken out of three stone coffins, which 
have been exposed to view in one tumulus; and in each 
of them.we found human bones, some of which I have 
reserved. to show the curious. There is one mass of 
stones, different from. the ordinaty Picts’ houses, as 
they are vulgarly called here; these are circular; but 
it is oblong, pa | seems to have been constructed by 
laying flag-stones overlapping one another, the highest 
regularly sloping iaward until the opposite sides met. 
We meant to have explored it, but'a dreadful blast of 
wind and rain from the south-east hadalready drenched 
us thoroughly, and, increasing, compelled us to desist. 
The forms of ridges, freed from the sand which had 
long covered them, are quite apparent; but whether 
their formation and culture are of the same era with 
the broken down walls and towers, it is quite impos- 
sible to ascertain. ‘These remnants may be the wreck 
of an ancient establishment of the most barbarous kind, 
but it could not have been any thing deserving the name 
of a city. . The situation of Toftness, on the very ex- 
tremity of these islands, protected on one side by the 
tremendous Frith betwixt it and North Ronalsay, and 
on the other by.a fresh water lake, pointed it out asa 
position easily capable of defence. by the rude bulwarks 
and towers, the vestiges of which still remain, in those 
predatory times when Orkney was the scene of. rapine 
and violence. Whether it has been a colony of Celts, 
of Picts, or of Scandinavians, I leave to the sagacity of 
antiguaries to discover. ‘The subject might afford ma- 
terials for controvesy hetween our old and respected 
friends Monkbarns, and Edie Ochiltree. 1 must close 
these memoranda, however, by adding that the stone 
coffins are anly about four feet in length, and that the 
bodies which they contained were laid with the heads 
at the narrowest ends, so that the legs must have been 
folded sideways across the broader end. The coffins, 
were in width about three feet, composed of thick 
slate, without top or bottom, and about two feet deep. 


* Tam, &c. P. 








-- Mere Roman Remains. A few days ago, as the work- 
men were busily engaged in the gravel pit, near this city, 
where lately were found several human skeletons, Ro- 
man coins, &c. of which we gave an account on Saturday 
fortnight, they discovered four more skeletons, three of 
which were laid one above another, with earth between 
them about one foot in depth, and the fourth near the 
others. They also found 24 Roman copper coins, chie;- 
ly of the same Emperors as the former enes: likewise 
part of a nome urn, and a vides, Penna ‘game Be 
shape resem as or a fetter. ec W. ie 
was soon di ~- pees the earl rious, who, hurried to the 
place; but, as the men are still at work, they probably 
will make such further discoveries as may tend to eluci- 
date the cause of those remains having been there depo- 
sited.— York Paper, Nov. 3. 
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Antiquities.—In the course of last week, 4 carter of 
the Sieur Bonteiller, an agriculturist at Dallonville, 
(Eure) was tilling a field of his master’s, when leaning 
heavier than usual on his plough, he raised the 
ments of an earthen vase, er with a multitude of 
metal pieces. The carter lected about six or eight 
thousand, all of the size of a franc- and of plated 
On wiping them with care, in all 





1¢ to slogle men as'to married men with 
they work the same; a man in health can 
‘ what he requires more: must be made 
3 he bas noching to do in this appeal ; 
bys more men at harvest than at other times. 
‘ pes not always want the same number of 
ie—Examined by Mr. Nolan: A man, whether 
married, it be earns the same, has.a right to 
ana 3, same single men endeavour to save a 
Ap sale is ac with Holles- 
40 years ; ie we about 65 la- 
Uae sh belonging to it ; there is sufficient 
ploy | SEaslst course, without creating work for 

7 > A a shop. <a 
prem td wp the evidence with great 
able decnth indulging. crack tn tavective 
der: m vective 
flo the appe chnreaotreted by entreating that 
B the Beni d ‘some ‘part ‘of the accounts, 
Proud | ene cman ot ruining the officers ; 
Verplndec Magistrates that justice was always 

2 sed, when tempefed with mercy. 

. A Mitle after six o'clock, the ‘ 6 
‘half.an hour , and detivered their 





DRTHEAN HERCULANEUM. 
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- Loprtess, in Sada, Sept. 26, 1818. 
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disclosed to modern vision, by 
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ect were 
ble native of this 

” (which, by the 

on. the ground, told us 

The htcen years.of age, and 
' fast eizty the wand, which rose in 
@ the beadland now referred to, 


green, being covered with grass and bent 
Seanad thes¢ iaet twenty years, the whole 
oe Pew laid nearly bare, with the exception of a 


~ 


Pp ey a 

their lustre, and it was manifest tha, ay had_been 

the effigies the greater ¢ he Hou E hr 
fer part o! oman Emperors 

who reigned from Commodus to Constantine, such as 

Septimus Sevérus, Aurelian-Probus, Dioclesian, Con- 

stantius, and particulirly Maximilian-Hercules. Th 

reverse of almost all offers different objects. ; 


~ Selentific Potices. 


4 he 

Colonel Mudge and tain Colby have just re- 
turhed from Dunkirk, with the scientific nstruments 
belonging. to the Hounvurable Board of Ordoatice, 
which they have employed, in conjuction with Messrs. 
Biot and Arage, two very able astronomers appojuted 
by the. French Government, in determining the lati- 
tude of that important place. The. rece which 
these gentlemen and their nssociates found was highly 
lionourable to the French sation and to Dunkirk : 
nothing could exceed. the atte:itions paid them by 
all the principal adthoritics.in the town; and the 











most unlimited orders were given by the Freach go- 
verament to ensure them a similar reception in Lisic, 
and any other towns they might wish to visit. It is 
plea ing to observe the perfect concurrenee of two 
great nations in an operation for the beuefit of sci- 
ence. Several ‘years ago, the two Governments 
united in directing a tr ical operation, for 
determining the relative situations of the Observa- 
tories of Greenwich and Paris: since that time, the 
Baglish have taken measures for determining the 
longest meridional arc that the British Isles will 
admit, and the Freneh have determined the meri- 
dional arc between Dunkirk and Formentera, the 
soathernmost of the Balearic Islands. The junction 
of these two arcs form the most extensive arc which 





i T at the of the , bas be 
fees era he 





Emrope ; and, therefore, the best that can be found 
ordedusin an univ-sseh wtipdard of measure, As 


can probably be measured, in the present state of | of thirteen suerks | 





the French astronomers had determined their lati 
tudes by means of the circle of repetition, and th 
English theirs with a zenith sector of 8 feet radius, 
it became desirable to try the latitude of the con 
necting point of the two aves with both instruments 
together, in order that no doubt night remain on 
either side. This has now been doue, and we are in- 
formed that the result, is extremely satisfactory. 





STEAM-ENGINE CHIMNEYS 


The nuisance of the large volumes of black smoke 
issuing from the steam engines, is daily increasing in this 
town and its neighbourhood.—The following simple re- 
medy we take from a correspondent iu the Z'imes news- 
paper:— 

A traveller passing through Birmingham, Manchester, | 
Stockport, and other large manufacturing towns, and ob-| 
serving the polluted atmosphere which their inhabitants | 
breathe, would naturally conclude that the evil, however 
lamentable; was a neeessary one, and that from this cause 
alone it was endured. Yet the cure is easy, and it is in 
the power of every owner of a steam-engine to effect it. 

A due admission of air into the furnace, and a watch- 
fulness on the part of the person entrusted with the care 
of it, would alone prevent those volumes of smoke being 
eheget which now obscure the face of the metro- 
polis. On the fire being first lighted, a certain quantity of 
smoke will, it is said, inevitably escape; but when once 
it is thoroughly heated, if the ace be regularly sup- 
plied with fu sjno greater body will be thrown up than 
what issues from a parlour chimney. This plan is acted 
upon in one at least, of the largest factories in Manches- 
ter, where engines of 70 or 80 horse power are employed, 
and is found effectual. 

When aremedy, thus simple in its nature, and certain 
in its effects, can be a provided, is it, I again 
ask your readers, to be endured, that the magnificence 
and beauty of the first city in Europe are to be destroyed, 
and the health and comfort of its many hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants are to be longer sacrificed, to the cupi- 
dity or carelessness of a few individuals? ‘The evil is 
now become too prevalent a one to be neglected ; and it 
isto be hoped, chat either from the voluntary act of the 
oem themselves, or the coercive measures that must 

otherwise applied, further observations will be ren- 
dered needless. 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 
—[—>— 
(FROM AN INVERNESS PAPER.) 
—<— 


We have much pleasure in being enabled to announce 
to the public, that Mr. Lewis Bayne, officer of excise, 
in this place, two years ago, constructed openly 
moving time-piece, which, we are informed, measures 
time with the greatest exactness. This machine is kept 
in motion by means of magnetic attraction ; but in the 
construction of it, Mr. Bayne makes use of but one 
magnet. It is only about six months since this ingenious 
time- piece was sliewn to us, but there are several inha- 
bitants of this place, who have seen it going these two 
years past. The inventor has often been requested to 
announce his invention to the public, but it is only now 
that he has consented to do so. He is about to construct 
one on a small scale, to stand on a table or chimney- 
piece. The principle upon which this machine is con- 
structed, is very ples and the expense at which it 
could be made, we think, would be considerably less 
than that of an tuey ae. It is but fair to state, 
that in the pursuit is mechanical inventions, Mr. 
Bayne found it both expensive and troublesome to pro- 
cure the brass wheel, of which he stood in need ; 
he, therefyre, a considerable time ago, set himself to 
make a machine for cutting his own wheels, and suc- 

in this also. In the Edinburgh Magazine for 
May, 1818, we have an account of the invention of a 
perpetual motion, by John Spence, of Linlithgow, by 
means of two ets. But independently of Mr. 
Bayne’s invention g first in point of time, (for we 
have no reason to believe that the invention of the inge- 
nious mechanic of Linlithgow is a twelvemonth old) it is 
yey hm first in point of importance. 

Vhe invention of John Spence consists m of a 
wooden beam, poised by the centre, which has a piece 
y hwy say, sy aplort ee fr ee My os 

wn up by a magnet placed above it, wn b’ 
another placed below it. ‘As the end of the bean ap. 
the magnet, either above or below, the machine 


Biographical gs lotices. 


SIR- SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


The death of Sir Samuel Romilly, and the distress. 
ing circumstances attending the end of so valuable 
& man, speak an awfal lesson to the sajourners in 
this “ vale of tears.” Tn him we beheld a mon 
eminent as a stateman anda lawyer, enthusiastically 
admired by the political party whose cause he es- 
poused, and respected, even by his opponents— 
Ulessed with au amiable family—and enjoying an 
ample competence—himself possessed of qualities ot 
heart and powers of mind seldom found combined 
in the same person. Yet the good, the wise Sir S. 
Romilly, in a hapless moment, robbed his country, 
his family, and his friends, of these services whic! 
in the course of nature it was hoped he wonld many 
years have exerted for the gencral good. That he 
was in astate of mental aberration when he com- 
mitted the fatal act, cannot fora moment be doubted. 
Such a man, in full possession of his natural powers, 
of mind, never could have cut with bis own band 
the thread of existence, and have rushed unbid- 
den into the presence of his Maker. Excess of seu- 
sibility and connubial affection were doubtless the 
occasion of Sir Samuel's untimely death, and he fel! 
an amiable martyr to thove exquisite feelings of hu- 
man nature, which few can imagine aud still fewer 
possess. 

When we say we sincerely lament the loss of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, we speak of him, not as a states 
man, a lawyer, or a philosopher—but we speak of 
him as a man—as one, who was an ornament to his 
species, and who ever seemed to have in miad the 
benevolent words of the Latin author— 

** Homo sum 3 humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 

His views were directed to the happivess and mo- 
tal improvement of his fellow men. 

In his pursuit of those great objects, he found 
many to Oppose him—many to censure the means he 
adopted; but his philanthropy and honesty of | prin. 
ciple: none could with justice impugn, His exer- 
tions in endeavouring to meliorate the severity of 
the penal code will redound to his immortal honour ; 
and when his talents as a statesman and a lawyer, 
are no longer remembered, his name will be uttered 
by the friends of humanity, as that of a mau who de. 
served well of posterity, 





THE LATE M. G. LEWIS, ESQ. 


The following just estimate of this writer's charae- 
ter, has been given oy a contemporary. 
* Lewis came into life with wausual advantages, a 








interjects a non-conducting substance, which suspends 

the attraction of the magnet approached, and allows the 

other to exert its powers. Thus the end of the beam con- 

tinually ascends and descends betwixt the two magnets, 

without ever coming into contact with either; the attrac. 

tive-power of each ~ ‘on precisely at the mo- 
roach. 


ment of nearest app’ 
7 @ oo 


RATTLE SNAKES, 


—_-~ 


_ Dr. Thomas Wharton, of Woodstock, has confined 
in a wire cage two live rattle snakes, 9 male and female, 
The male has nine rattles, the female seven—the male 
black, the female of a yellowish cast. The male w 
valggh ed Cohcad ult. it was quite cross the first’ 
y- On the 6th, the female was put in, and appear 
ite ive, but in a few minutes showed her 
iting a mouse that was put in soon after her. 
little creature's fate was anticipated—it died in less 
a minute. On the 7th, a large rat was put in with them; 
it did not a the least daunted, but a 
spiri ck upon the rattle of the male, and bit 
one half of it. At this time, it received a bite from the 
female, which enraged. it more, and it made a second 
attack upon the male, and bit off'the balance of the rattle 
entire. While in this act, 1t received two bites from the 
male, and was immediately taken out and put in a wire 
trap, to observe what effect the bites have on it, 
, to the astonishment of all who witnessed the scene, 
it coe’ oo Ser The snakes now appear to be 
quite harmless. The doctor, we believe, intends 
senting them to the proprietor of the Alexandria Mu- 
| seum.—-American Paper. 








A canal from Paris to Dieppe, which is of no smal 
interest to the commercial intercourse of England with 
| France, has been undertaken by a company of rich ca- 
| pitalists. ‘Their project is now under consideration in 
the bureau of the minister of the interior it is to be 


' terminated by 1822. 





uick ¢1,—The Volunteer, Capt. Taylor, arrived here on 
soe = = from Maran ’ ater’ one of the shortest 
| Voyages ever made between this port 
, from Liver on the Zijh June, delivered her 
ham, took M another, and returned to this port, in the 





shost space 


The Harvest, Capt. Murray, bas made a 
|| land to Archangel, and hack to Newcastle, i the 
' short time of onp mouth and 27 days, 


competence,-a sufficient rank in soiety, an under- 
standing cultivated by education and travel. If his 
talent was not of the first order, he had great dex- 
terity in its application, If his taste was inferior 
to his talent, it was equal to the requisitions of hig 
time. It was hie fortune to come forward when ali 
rivalry was past or unborn; the powerful splendours 
which have since lightened over the whale region of 
poetry, were then below the horizon; and his feeble 
and wandering fire was brilliancy in the dimness of 
that misty solitude. England had then no poet, ne 
dramatist, no novelist of disinction; like our ances- 
tors, in the day of our distress, we were forced to in- 
voke the aid of the barbarians, and our literature 
was at once inundated with the ferocious fantasics 
of Germany. Lewis was a leader in this northera 
invasion, and be triumphed in the common degrada. 
tion of the English genius. But he had native claims; 
his occasional tales had @ vigour and a pathos new to 
our degenerate poetry. His firstdrama of The Castle 
Spectre was unequalled for dramatic artifice, and his 
first novel of The Monk was the model of high-wrought 
language and seductive story to ita tribe. But his first 
celebrity was his last. His setting was as rapid as 
his rise. He had devoted the first fruits of his migd 
to the propagation of evil, and the whole long harvest 
wasburat up. As if aretributive judgement pressed 
upon him, he struggled continually downwards; his 
efforts were perpetual, his failures were unvaried; he 
rolled that eternal stone upwards, and it was his pune 
ishment to be at once to that cheerless laboys, 
and broken by seeing it all to be begun again; sfill 
he went down, till at last he had perished into total 
obscurity. There is @ moral in the life of this man, 
and it may be well fur hie successors in popularity 
and vice, if they read it before it comes to be inscribed 
on their own early graves, He was a reckless de. 
filer of the public mind; » profligate, he cared not 
_ many a be undone when he drew beck 
the curtain acy; he had infected 
reason with the imeoheat belief that the power to a. 
rupt made the right, and that conscience might 
laughed, so long as he could evade law. The Monk 
was an eloquent evil; but the man who compoundéd 
it knew in his soul that he was compouuding 

for the multitude, and jn that knowledge he sent it 
into the world, priding himself in the subtlety of the 
venom whose diffusiun was to be his boast, 

and fortune. Than this, there can be no deeper 
crime, if the depth of crime isto be measured by its 
effects. The homicide is grasped by the law, and 
there his minchief ends. The author of @ liceutions 
book tes evil ge far in the present as vice can 
attract, as far in the fature as man exists; his ability 
shoots out the death but with the greeter farce, ho 
enlists our natoral admiration of genius against ouy 
purity; the brilliant and seductive writer bewilders 
us by the natural means of illumination; in our 

nage acroee the “+ ven of troubles” that make life, we 
are led astray by the stars; the natural refreshment 
of the human spirit is turned into mortality; ju ouy 
travel acrous the Great Desert, the wells aye poisvued. 
of Lewis's literary oblivion is looked on as a trivia) 
punishment, let it be remembered that authorship 
was his ambition, that it was the labour of his life 
and that his daily labour issued in his daily discom- 
fiture. The man knows littl: of human 

who will not believe that the deadliest blow mi 

be given on this naked and dinensed te hed 






















































With speed rode the Farmer to save her dear life, 





Portry. 


VERSES, 
Addressed to a Lady, who promised the Anthor that she 
eoould remember him in her Prayers. 
——_ 
The last time we parted, you promis’d me fair, 
You'd bear me in mind, in your very next pray’r, 
And ask of kind Heaven, in its goodness, to grant 
The thing, of all others, I fancy I want ; 
But, ere you commence your benevolent task, 
Permit me to hint what I'd have you to ask ;— 
Know, then, lovely suppliant, the thing I most prize 
Is to bask in the smiles of my muistress’s eyes: 
So pray not for titles, or honors, or pelf; 
Pray only for one thing—tet that be —YOURSELF. 
——— 
EPIGRAM. 
—— 
** By proxy I pray, and by proxy I vote.’ 
A graceless Peer said to a Lay-man of note ; 
Whio answered, ** My Lord, then I'll venture to say, 
To heaven you'll ascend in a similar way.” 


a = 
ASONANTADOS, 1518; 
on, 
“THE REAL GREAT MAN.” 
wR 
Wat makes a Great Man is easy to tell :— 
"Tis not a great house ; “tis vot a tine fice ; 
"Tip vot (assome think) ‘A MIGHTY GREAT SWELL®;‘ 
Nor is it a household all cover'd with lace ! 
Tis wot the rich dinners ; ‘tis not the gay rout ; 
"Tis not sav'ry viands, nor the choicest of wines; 
"Tiswot many followers, a// ready to shout ; 
Tis vot hiscious grapes, cold ices, nor pines : 
Tis vot priggish Clerks, cmbroider'd all o'er; 
Tis not ** petits-maitres,” nor prigs of a dance ; 
’Tis not the appearance of riches when poor ; 
*Tis not foppish pedants; nor satins from France ; 
"Tis not the th. sell, nor brilliant gilt plate; 
Tis rot the Ach perfumes, the pastiles, nor pelf :— 
But ‘tivn GREAT SOUL, above empty state, 
Which draws every pleasure dircet from itself. 
*Tixs a MIND bent on Science, with a constant good-will 
To serve both its CouN TRY, its KING, or a FrienD, 
By an ardent dévotion of time, talents, and s/ill, 
Until strength and life are brought to an end : 
*Tis a dclicate kindness to a// in distress ; 
’Tis a wish to relieve and to succour the weak ; 
"Tis thot vYeMPER (disdaining the fribble of dress) 
Which never can feel what it dares not to speak. 
Who ever saw Fox like a gaudy Macow+? 


THE KALEI 


DOSCOPE. 





Which done, he demanded th’ exorbitant fee, 
Which the Doctor immediately had, 

And to drink each a glass of good ale did agree, 
To the welfare of #o fine a lad. 


Now danger as great as the land-floods increase, 
Seem'd to threaten the Doctor's return ; 

I entreat you, said he, for some aid in my case, 
You can come now your son is safe born. 


My friend, said the Farmer, you would not come here, 
To my wife, in her real distress ; 

Till 1 promised to give you ten guineas, thro’ fear, 
When the travelling danger was less. 

Unless you will give me nine guineas therefore, 
To conduct you, and sce you safe home ; 

You may stay where you are, till danger’s all o'er, 
And the change of dry weather shall come. 


All replies were in vain, honest hodge would not flinch, 
From the justice of this, his demand ; 

Nor would he, for all he could say, stir an inch, 
Till he gave him nine guineas in hand. 


This done, he conducted the Doctor cafe home, 
*Mongst his gallipots, landed him safe ; 

Rejoicing that av’rice had met its just doom, 
In the country’s implacable langh. 
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Literary Trifling. 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 
_— — —— 
TO THE EDITORS. 
Sir, 
Lake most scribblers, in their opinions of their own 
productions, I fancy the following is correct, though a 


ever, ‘I will not give up my own opinion yet, and I shall 
take the reception it may meet ftom you as the criterion 
of its mérits. . fun 
‘espectfally yours, 
P, O. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 vi 8 

It is certain that that that that that that that that 
gentleman alludes to follows, is properly applied. 

Ist That—A eonjunction. 

2d That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to 3d 
that. 

sd That—A substantive in the objective case, bein 
ws object of the verb follows, and antecedent to 4th 
| that. 
4th That—A relative pronoun, having for its ante. 
cedent 3d thiat. 
5th ThatA demonstrative pronoun, relating to 6th |; 





! 


that. 

6th That—A substantive, nominative case, to the 
verb follows, and antecedent to 7th that. 

7th That—A relative ponoun. 

8th That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to gen- 
tlemen. 





Or Prev deck’d with ribbands to dazzie the view ? 
No—triney thought of their country, of learning, and 


aw, 
And left trifing matters for triflers to do! 
But such now are Courticrs, and we feel it, alas! 
As if Reason and Wisdom completely have fled, 
A STATESMAN appears seldom more than an Ass, H 
With nothing but Guw-Gaws * to fill up his head /1]| 
: MATRAQUERO. 
Great Portland-strect, Oct. 249, LsIk. 
# “ Noes toto oro lo que reluce."—' Tis not al! gold that glitters. 
+" The gryest plumage of the featber'd tribe,” 
3 Toys or baubles 





To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
Sir, 
‘“ If you think whatis here penned worth your 
notice, they are at your service for the Kaleidoscopc. Be- 
ing a subscriber to the Mercury likewise to the Kaleidos- 
evpe, gives mean opportunity of secing that you ‘are 
willing to amuse all friends ; therefore I tovk the hberty 
of presenting this small document. 
1 ain, Si, ' 
Your most obdt servant, 
Potteries, Staffordshire. J. B. 
_> 
RUSTIC RETALIATION ; 
DISAPPOINTED. 
<a - 


OW, AVAKRICI 


When Justice regains what extortion has sciz’d, 
And Honesty fairly suceceds ; 

With me let the friends of fair dealings be pleased, 
And th’ extortioner blush while he reads. 


Gn. the seventeen hundred and eighty-fifth year, 
When land-floods began to run high ; 

The wife of a Farmer in labour and fear, 
For a Doctor's assistance did ery. 


No Doctor, within seven miles did reside, 
W hose aid {would be proper to trust ; 

$o the husband, the Farmer, to fetch him must fide, 
For his wife siid he instantly must. 


And feund at the seven miles end, . 
The Doctor—and bogy'd hi to come to his wife, 
Whose lite on his vill did depend. 


The Doctor was one of the knowing-ones—yes, 
And said, though his wal fee, 

Was only two guinens, at a distance hke this, 
‘Ten guineas at least 1 must be. 





My life. said the Doctor, tie whole journey thro’, | 
in inmminent danger will bes 
I'l! noi undertake tt, unlens sir, thet you, 
To give me ten guuintas agree. | 


The Farmer remonstrated, but “twas in vain, | 
Total of the Tenyth of tne parre ; 

The Doctor, inflexrble sul! dia remain, 
And hus wife in distress, which: was worse. 


H's love to his Joan, when it came to be tried, 
bow every objection arese 5 
Ho fhe money deruanded, engay'd to provide, 
"t's Coliver her out of her woes, 
W th lucte they set off, and with géfoty arriv'd, 


Mire’ o le 


“rous and dititcult yead ; 
The Doct he danger of Laud-Heods surviv'd, 
And got sare to the Farner's ebocte. 
A: din whe sunall Brace of or hour or two, i 
lo te Farmer's unspeakont le fov; 


eent, & 


Andt v of all pr 


| effect.—The Holyhead road 


Oe. 
TO THE EDITOR. } 
Sir, ! 
If you think the following lines will afford any 
amusement to that branch of your readers who are |; 
a with the Latin language, you are at liberty || 
to insert them in your paper, Suffice it to say, they || 
describe an iastrument wich which each of us is fami- |! 
liar, and their solution, or rather their endeavour to 
solve them, may ae haps serve to recreate the mind, 
after the fatigue of study. 
I remain, Gentlemen, | 
Your obedient Servant, 
CLASSICUS., 
Est instrumentum quoddam, concavo-convexum quo |+ 
posito in alio, in quo, aliud diversum, a posito, ante- 
positum fuerat, et retro posito, in os ponentis, conci- 
pitur is, qui primum positum, posui in secundo posito; 
ex his positis, aliquid concludere. 





To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Sir, 


grammatical friend of mine thinks I am mistaken ; how- || 


|c1ous in the Doric, from the gentle elevation of the |! 


| tympanum. 


| without violating even the strictest rules of Grectan 


all those monuments, the writer cannot find one ex 


'the Roman or modern Doric, aud not of the ancient 


cording to the classic usage, by the union of seulp- 
ture with architecture. The representation of the 
iniracle of the blind restored to sight, sculptured on 
the pediment, would be a happy illustration of the 
nioral objects of the erection; and, at the same time, 
impart additional magnificence, without violating 





| To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Sir, ; 
| The observations contained in a letter in the 
| Liverpool Advertiser of the 7th instant, signed “ A 
|Subscriber to the New Charch,” wherein the writer 
jlaments the measures adupted by the committee, in 
excluding a steeple, may appear plausible to some, 
but cannot stand in opposition to the fixed laws of 
jarchitectural science. His ideas are drawn from 
\general custom, rather than from those harmonious 
combinations of art, which are necessary to produce 
\effects that will be felt in all ages. 
| It appears to him, that “ it is just as pedantic to 
jinsist on the rigid simplicity of a Grecian temple in 
he modern charch, as it would be demand the naked 
simplicity of Hower in a modern poem.” But will 
modern poctry and architecture stand the test of 
time as long as Homer and the Parthenon? The 
fuundations on which they stand had nut their origin 
in fanciful combinations, but in that positive har- 
mony which reflection had discovered in wature, and 
which has been blended with the best prodactions 
of the imitative arts. 

Doric architecture is one of the most happy efforts 
of this harmony, Its character is dignity and sim- 
plicity, which produce a devotional feeling in the 
mind by thesymmetry of its component parts. Add 
a steeple, and you destroy at once the pleasing illu- 
sion, A steeple is of Saracenic or Gothic origin: 
aud can never, by any cuntrivance, be brought to 
harnonize with the Dorie: It-would thercfure arguc 
an ignorance of first principles to mix the architec- 
ture of different eras aud nations together, and there- 
hy totally destroy what is essential in every compo- 
sition—unity of design. Vitruvious has remarked, 
jthat the Doric coluitn has the proportions of a vi 
}gorous man. The entablature and roof are the at- 
most superincumbent lvad consistent with the sym- 
|metry of the culamn, A superstructure is super- 
|fluous, unless we are bold enough to assert that the 
proportions of the noblest Grecian order which has 
lalways been universally admired for the chaste har- 
j|mony of ils parts, has the glaring defect of columns 
too massy for the entablature. The style of the 
| Doric is distinctly marked by its regular horizontal 
| lines, from the ground-pkine of the basement to the 
| cornice where it is terminated by the angles of the 
}pediment, an ornament peculiarly graceful and judi- |! 








The stile of a belfry is the reverse of this. It 
belongs to another species of architecture. It shoots 
up in meagre perpendicular lines, leaving a hiatus 
between the twostyles. By changing the ornaments 
of a belfry to Grecian, and placing lonic pilasters 
which are of a feminine character, on the masculin 
Doric, we make a hermaphrodite, and destroy the 
unity of desigu. The assertion, “that all our ideas 
of beauty and magnificence in a modern church 
essentially include the addition of a steeple,” and 
“that a multitude of monuments now existing show 
the perfect possibility of conforming to this taste, 


architecture,” is certainly not correct ; for among 


ample of Grecian Doric, which is the order of the 
church in question, with a steeple or any superstruc- 
ture above the acroteria. 
Those Doric churches which have a belfry, are of 


Greek. , s 

With respect to the discontent which the writer 
anticipates the town willevince in consequence of 
an unadorned chapel ; that might be remedied, ac- 


amps, for the 
and equally diffs 






H*iscellancous. 


TO THE EDITOR. 



























































‘ 


Sir, 

I am one of those who have always thoy 
the introduction of imitations on the stage us high 
derogatory to our national drama and exhibiting 
very contemptible and offensive talent on the part 
of the imitator. 

If these were my previous Opinions, ja 

much I feel myself justitied by cupavlanein, ice 
visiting the Theatre on Wednesday evening, 1 wit 
nessed one of the most disgraceful and unmanly g 
tacks (under the specious name of imitations) a 
two or three members of the present company thy 
in my opinion ever disgraced the British stage, | 
have too high a consideration of the managers 4 
suppose it was done with their concurrence; for | 
cannot think they would retain any ove asa membe 
of their company, whose feelings they would suff 
to be thus wantonly insulted ; nor can I censure ty 
freely the conduct of Mr. Auderton, whe could the 
maliciously endeavuur to raise a langh at the ry 
pense of feeling and sense, by caricaturing the per 
















sonal defects of his brother performers. 1 woug Me thle 
recommend to this geutleman’s serious consideratin HE the ax 
the old adage of “ look at home” first. kied 
SCRUTATOR, 
IMPORTANT HINTS week! 
TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE SUPERIWTENDENCE 0p gatiele 
LIGHTING STREETS, &c. omar 
—_- 

An article on this subject, by John Millington, Ey deer 
has appeared in several recent scientific publications; fm #¢ ®° 
and it will not, we trust, escape the attention of poli Gourg 
commissioners. It is of importance, both as it affed 
the comfort and the pecuniary interest of the inhabitany dow 
of a large city, that the best mode of lighting the stream work, 
should be adopted. It is of the more traportance ‘Ov aregis 
in Edinburgh, that a change is likely to be soon made x 
our plan of Ii eats, te city ; and that the, present is th reason 
proper time for making experiments. Our attention reeders 
first called to this subject, by rema:king the great that of 
ference in the quantity of light emitted by the as lamp 
when then flame was united in one whole, and wheni fae 
was separated into portions. Count Rumford ascertaing | 
long » that if 221 grains of oil produced 100 degres 
of light, the consumption of 560 grains in the san 
time, produced 900 degrees ; or, in other words, thats 1 
six-fold light was produced by less than a double qus. 
tity of oil; understanding always, that the whole ai We r 


the latter case, was consumed by light. The acer 
racy of Rumford’s a wera entimed by et. 
ments made in the parish of St. ’s, London, With 
rd Cochrane's lamp. It is thusiz great error to han 
two or more lights in any one langp; and it is an‘erte 
of the same sort to divide the gas lights into several small 
branches. A great deal of heat is thus lost, and, incon. 
sequence, the number of luminous periik Se 
lessened. The whole gas, or oil, to be con in one 
burner, should be consumed in one flame, by whith 
means the power of illuminating is increased, when two 
lights only are united, in a p ion of six to one— 
In St. John’s parish, in which lamps are used en # 
new construction, there is produced one half of t 
former number of lamps, at least three times the forma 
quantity of light. Mr. Millington also, after making 
variety of experiments, recommends the use of coma 
lazed white earthenware, as reflectors, at the topof ti 
of ** throwing down a plenti 











































Prine 








The name of the King required in the query in 
the last nimber of the Kalerdoscope, as the only King 
crowned in England, is James. He was James the | 
sixth, King ef Scotland, before being crowned James 
the first, King of England, in 1603. 

Although your enya says “it is an undoubted 
fact, that only one King has been crowned in England ;” 
yet historians pive us the names of three others, "who 
before being Kings of England, were Kings. The 
nome of the first ofthem was Egbert, King of Wessex, 
or West-Saxe ; who, about the year 820, beeame King 
of England. It was in this King’s reign that che name 
“ Engle-lond,” was first used in acts of state, as applying 
to the whole country now knownas such. He, there- 
fore, was the first King who became King of England; 
but whether crowned or not, is uncertain. 

When the Roman armies were ordered home, in the |}. 
beginuing of the fifth century, the Saxons, on thc ir ar- 
tival, under Hengist, about the peor 447, seeing the y 
rich cultivation of Kent, (of which Hengist afterwards ||! 
became King) in comparison of their own country, 
the fine gardens of cherries and apples, elegant villas 
and beautiful pleasure grounds, made by the Romans, 
called it in admiration “ Engle-lond,” (* Angel-land!” 
but time, the great changer of all things, has pmoell 
it, and the moderns call the whole country Kogland. 
The name of the second King, who'wasa King be- 
fore being King of England, was Swain, King of Den- 
mark, who invaded and conquered the country, about 
the year 1015, ** whereupon the Euglish, as well as the 
Danes, submitted to Swain, and acknewledged him 
King of England ;” but whether crowned or not, does 
not appear, for his reign was very short. 


A 


the chastity of a pure Doric edifice. 


Sir, 


day, the following line trom Virgil, as particularly 
adapted to be inscribed on the ffrieze of the Church 


ture to trouble you-with the two following attempts 
to paraphrase it; although my wish tu keep in view 
the purpose for which my friend selected it, must 
necessarily have increased the distance between my 
versification and theirs, 


H — Herein thy darkness, 


T am, Sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 


more equally heated, and thus prevent accidents f 
unequal or decreased temperature. The Scotsman. 










hight.” And he calculates the tk nande 
se to be from 14d. to 2d. for each reflector. ** These," which 
ne rematks, ** may be very conveniently fixed withing,’ , 
the cover of the lamp, so as to remove with it, by three“ Englis 
or four bits of tin or wire soldered to it, and ‘be d se 
over the edge of the reflector.”—It is the ob mistoe 
duty, we think, of the heads of our police establsbi. 5. 
ment to make the requisite trials for deciding whichi Before 
at once the most effectual and most economical eral G 
lighting our streets. When on this subject, we Duk } 
inquire whether it would not be an improvement on ti a 
onl lamps, to introduce the tube from the bottom, ge relati 
rectly into the centre of the globe, to ensure its biNimad then a 


PCa ans 


a’ These 











A SPECTATOR 


TO THE EDITOR. 


A classical friend pointed out to me the other 


wow erecting for the blind Asylum :— 

© Hic queras Calo lucem, emultesque reperta.” 

I do not recollect how this verse has been trans. 
ated by Drvden or Pitt, and I have not at present 
he means cf reference, or perhaps 1 should aot ven. 


ight frowi heaven implore, 
And, that such light is iv'n thee, here adore ! 

Here seek in pray’r Heav'n’s intellectual rays ; 

And here, enhighten'd, breathe thy joy in praise. we 





Canute, King of Denmark, son of Swain, conguered 
and became King of England, about the year 1020, so 


a 
Purmasan Cheese.—A great pillar of ‘Westminster 








that he, also, was a King, before becoming King of 
England. 

Now, though historians do not say these three last 
were crowned Kings of England, (though acknow- 
ledged and submitted to as such,) oy I think it ver 
probable thar Canute was, especially as the biographer 
informs us, that he resigned his crown, because the 
waves of the sea, and motion of the tides, continued 
after he had commanded them te Cease and’ be still; 
and also, becaure the historian informs us, that after 
the death of Canute, his son Harold, succeeded to the 
crown of Fneland. P. 


} 


‘9 





Roads and Canals.—A new road from Lewes to East- 
bourn, is in contemplation, and likely to be carried into 
commissioners are great] 











He brought hum a very fine Quy t— 





nd neighbourhood too, | | exerting cheuselves to improve the road between thy Mec- 
} polis and Shrewsbury, 


School, now dead, was 

jbe, fat: and lean, that is, 
|learning, and his Lady, taken from 4 wey low sphere of 
life, wus literally starved as to this sort of nourishment. 
| A friend dinin 


'you mean, my dear.” A violent dispute immediately 

‘arose, the Lady was obstinate, and the matter was refer-| 

jred to the jude 

N. |{/not oaly peers. but the consequence was, as a deci-| 
sion ek way prom 


,referee. However, he at Jength settled the ** sub judice, 
| lis,” to the satisfaction of man and wife (a tongh job), in 
| the following manner :—‘*Why,”’ said he, ** 1t seems to 
|me that you are both right. If the cheese was made in, 
y || Parma, generally speakin ‘ 
ens but if it was made in the City of } ‘arma, I can sce 


led, as rabbits are said to 
Dr. was crammed with 


TuE KaLEmposcoPe.—No. I. of the Kaleidoscopt 


When the second note of J. S. came to hand, we hil 


LITERARY TRIFLING.—We are flattered by the om 


} sot 
In mply to the following note, we have to observe, 
1 


Sin, 


paper, would favour its readers 
memotrs, or remarks, on afew eminent natives ; sue 
Deare the sculptor, Stubbs, Wright, Bently, | 

ward, &c. and particularly David Salmon, and the 
nerable old woman of 


with them one day, was asked by the acceptable A 
; mistress of the house, whether he would take any Par. ” to the gubsceibers, and wend as 












Co Correspondents. 


ed: till 
ha the 
th.his ca 


















entirely and irrecoverably out of print ; but the fire of | 
is of so miscellaneous a nature, that, we must 

the want of a single number is not of much im eee 
tance to the series. ‘This hint is intended for W.?gmeute, A 





and other country friends, from we are 
ing almost daily enquiries on the subject. 



















mislaid his first communication; but have no 
of recovering it in time for our next publication 















liment P. O. pays us; but shal] not take upon ws 
de on the perfect accuracy of his or her 
parsing the string of THATS, with which we 
somewhat puzzled; we therefore hereby invite # 
criticisms of other correspondents upon its cerregtl 


























the eligibility of the documents to which the wil 
refers, will, in some degree, depend upon theif 
gady and accuracy, of which we cannot, of o 
orm any estimate until we see them :— 


To the EDITOR of the KALELDOSCOPB: 


‘ 
If a correspondent, through, dhe medium of 94 
some biogn 
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@r left 
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Kent-street ; it would p 


















Your's, &c. 





nacity.” * Parmacity!’’ exclaimed the Dr. “ Parmasan, 


jgment of the visitor. ‘The question: was 


Further favors reccived.—H. H.—PHILAN THROM 


rt me 
» who 


A CONSTANT READEE 





















ised, no very egreable result to the; 


ing, I should say it was Parma- 
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objection to calling it P arme- | 
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